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It’s November again, the month 


when there’s bound to be 


MONKEY BUSINESS 
AT THE POLLS 


A guide to election frauds. and how to prevent some of them 


By EUGENE A. SEKULOW 


HROUGHOUT the United States, Americans will 

soon be going to the polls to cast their ballots in 

the biennial elections. As they enter the polling 
places and mark their paper ballots or pull down the 
levers of the voting machines, they will assume that the 
elections in which they are participating are “clean.” 
They will assume that their ballots are secret; that, 
thanks to carefully developed election laws and pro- 
cedures, no one could find out how they or their fellow 
citizens voted, even if he wished to do so. They will 
assume that their votes, as cast, will be counted fairly. 

In most cases, their assumptions will be correct. 
Elections in the United States are, by and large, run 
properly. And the results of most elections reflect the 
will of the voters in every respect. 

Unfortunately, however, this happy state of affairs 
is not likely to be universal. If the experience of years 
past can be taken as an indicator of how things will 
operate this fall, in some elections there will be fraud. 
Nor will fraud be limited to places where one might 
expect it to thrive: places where the citizens are politi- 
cally unsophisticated, where the economic level is unu- 
sually low, or where the educational standards are low. 
Election frauds can and do occur even where the 
populace has few of these disadvantages. They are 
found in the North, the South, the East, and the West; 
in “silk stocking” sections as well as among the eco- 
nomically underprivileged. 

Who perpetrates election frauds? Sometimes the 
guilty parties are the legal authorities charged with the 
conduct of an election. Sometimes they are party offi- 





The quick switch: A participant in the “chain ballot” 


fraud takes the crucial step inside the voting booth. 


cials or agents of political machines. And in many 
cases—often unwittingly—the honest voter himself is 
a participant. In numerous instances, the election laws 
themselves make it virtually impossible for even a 
vigilant citizenry, or for diligent and scrupulous officials, 
to conduct an election properly. 


N such a politically sage section of the country as 
New England, for example—a section which would 
not rank high on the average citizen’s list of places 


The author, instructor of political science at Johns Hopkins, has personally ob- 
served many elections from coast to coast. As chief clerk of the Board of Elec- 
tion Supervisors in Baltimore, he administers some of the country’s strictest 


election laws. 
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where he might expect fraudulent practices to flourish 

-there is a State where the election laws actually 
facilitate fraud. Not only can an unscrupulous political 
operator buy votes (a possibility that exists wherever 
there are two persons willing to be parties to such a 
deal), but—thanks to the design of the ballot, as speci- 
fied by law—the buyer can be absolutely certain that 
the bribed voter does not double-cross him in the 
secrecy of the polling booth. 

The foolproof process by which such fraud takes 
place is known as the “chain ballot.” A dishonest 
operator begins the chain ballot early on election day 
by going to his own polling place to vote. Being duly 
registered, he is given a ballot, which he takes into the 
polling booth. Instead of filling it out, however, he puts 
the ballot in his pocket. When he emerges from the 
hooth, he is holding another sheet of paper—a blank— 
which he deposits in the ballot box. Since it is folded 
in the prescribed manner and is similar in size, shape, 
and texture to the real ballot, the election officials are 
none the wiser. And since the ballot box will not be 
opened for many hours, by which time the blank paper 
will be mixed with scores of legitimate ballots, the de- 
positor of the blank cannot be traced. 

The operator is now in possession of a legitimate, 
authorized, legal ballot. He marks it as he wishes. He 
then approaches a corruptible voter; of such voters, 
unfortunately, there is no shortage. The operator tells 
his man to place the operator’s marked ballot in his 
pocket, enter the polling place and obtain his own 
ballot, go into the voting booth and switch the two 
ballots, leave the booth and deposit the operator’s 
ballot in the ballot box, and bring the freshly acquired, 
unmarked ballot to the operator. With this proof of 
his man’s faithfulness, the operator pays for the service 
(a dollar or a shot of whisky is a typical payment, 
nowadays). Then he marks the new ballot, finds another 
bribable voter, and starts the process all over again. 
By the time the polls close, an efficient operator will 
have been able to forge scores of links in his chain of 
ballots. And every ballot will have been “properly”’ 
marked. The operator ought to know; he has marked 
every one of them himself. 

The chain-ballot device can be employed, of course, 
only in voting districts which still use paper ballots— 
and paper ballots of a particular type. Chain balloting 
can easily be prevented, even where paper ballots are 
used, by designing a ballot with two perforated stubs 
attached. Both stubs bear a serial number. When he 
receives his ballot the voter signs one stub and leaves 
it with an election official. After he has marked his 
ballot, the voter signs the second stub and detaches it 
in the presence of the official, who compares the signa- 
tures and the numbers on both stubs and thus ascertains 
that the ballot being deposited in the box is the same 
one which was issued to the voter. The secrecy of the 


ballot is not violated by this process, since the ballot is 


folded and neither the serial number nor the signature 
appears on the ballot itself. 

Many States now use stub ballots. Those whose 
election laws specify ballots without stubs are virtually 
inviting chain-balloting frauds and making vote-buying 
an almost foolproof crime. If your voting district uses 
paper ballots, and if they are stubless, you can be 
reasonably sure that somewhere in the vicinity of your 
polling place this fall, the chain-ballot fraud is going on. 


NOTHER form of fraud, made possible by loose 

election laws, can be perpetrated in places where 

a voter is not required to identify himself in a 

positive way before being given a ballot. Any stranger 

who knows the names of the registered voters in a pre- 

cinct can approach the polling officials, use a voter’s 
name, and receive a ballot. 

Sometimes this procedure may involve a serious risk: 
the impostor may claim to be someone who has already 
voted. Even this risk, however, is lessened under the 
provisions of some States’ election laws: the names of 
registered voters must be posted conspicuously in the 
polling places and crossed out as each voter appears. 
It is simple, and relatively safe, for an impostor to scan 
such lists and pick the name of someone who has not 
yet turned up at the poll. Should the legitimate regis- 
trant appear later in the day and attempt to vote, 
there is little, if anything, the election officials can do 
either to accommodate him or to rectify the fraud. 
The ballot is in the ballot box, indistinguishable from 
those that have been cast legally. The impostor himself, 
even if the officials can remember him, has long since 
disappeared. 

Lax laws also make possible the institution of “ghost 
voting.”’ The term “ghost voter’’ is applicable not only 
to persons who have died and whose names are still on 
the election lists, but also to those who have moved 
away from addresses in the voting district. It also 
applies to deceased persons who may never have regis- 


The count: One man’s eye is often faster than another’s 
in reading election results from the voting machines. 











MONKEY BUSINESS AT THE POLLS 


Continued 


tered as voters during their lives, but whose names are 
registered posthumously. A political operator may 
bring in strangers from other communities who will 
register and vote in such names. Or the names of de- 
ceased persons may be used on absentee ballots, mailed 
in from outside the State. 

Where the laws are loose enough to permit such 
practices, it is likely that shadowy persons are taking 
advantage of them. One story, probably apocryphal, 
tells of two zealous party workers who were busily 
going through a cemetery at night with a flashlight, 
copying down the names of prospective ghost voters 
from the tombstones. Straightening up after copying a 
name, one worker said to the other, ‘‘We’ve got enough. 
Let’s go.” “‘No,”’ said his companion, indicating the 
last name on the list, “‘let’s add one more. If that man 
can vote, his wife ought to be given the privilege, too.” 

Like most other frauds, ghost voting can be pre- 
vented by tightening the laws. In Baltimore, for 
instance, the Board of Election Supervisors receives 
from the Health Department the names of persons who 
die. The board verifies the deaths with next of kin and 
removes the deceased from the election lists. In addi- 
tion, the courts furnish the board with the names of 
persons who have married or changed their names by 
court order. Felons are removed from the lists when 
convicted. And, periodically, the election officials con- 
duct a house-to-house canvass to verify the voter lists 
and delete the names of persons who have moved. 


T ONE TIME, when communities were small and 
self-contained, the looseness of election laws 
may have been understandable. Election judges 

probably knew by sight all of the persons registered in 


















The reward: A friendly fellow helps voters quench their 
thirst on election day, when taverns are usually closed. 
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A graveyard pilgrimage: Gathering names for ghost regis- 
trations, this man is intensely interested in old tombstones. 


their voting districts, and could instantly spot an im- 
postor or a “ghost.’’ Unfortunately, however, the laws 
have not kept up with changing times. Populations 
have grown and shifted; consequently there are now 
many communities in which election judges cannot 
possibly know everyone within their jurisdictions. 
Where the election laws are holdovers from another 
era, some odd practices still exist. In a State in the 
Pacific Northwest, for example, the election laws allow 
an interested citizen to take the books of registry to his 
home and either register people there or go from door 
to door and perform what is, on the surface, the civic 
service of registering his neighbors. The practice is 
valled “kitchen registration’”—and, in the days of the 
frontier, when settlements were sparse and far distant 
from county seats, it was indeed a public-spirited act 
for a citizen to engage in it. Today, however, the situa- 
tion is far different. Kitchen registration is more likely 
to take place in union halls or lumbering camps, under 
the watchful eye of interested parties who may let it 
be known, in unsubtle ways, which way a person 
“should” register, if he’s smart. Kitchen registration, 
of course, also simplifies the registration of non-existent 


voters. 


REAT OPPORTUNITIES for abuse exist in the man- 
ner in which some election laws prescribe the 
qualifications which a citizen must meet before 

he is permitted to register and vote. The establishment 

of qualifications—which may range from simple literacy 
tests to poll-tax and property requirements—may not 
in itself give rise to fraudulent practices, provided that 
the law specifies ways in which the qualifications are 
to be applied to all persons equally and objectively. If, 
however, the qualification law is so loose that it permits 

the election officials to use their own judgment, in a 
very subjective way, to determine the qualifications of 
a voter, there is likely to be room for all kinds of chi- 
canery. That this is exactly what the lawmakers may 
have had in mind when they wrote the law loosely in 
the first place does not make the shenanigans that go on 
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in many a voter-registration procedure any more 
savory. 

In one famous literacy test, for example, judges asked 
prospective voters how many bubbles can be produced 
by a bar of soap. The “‘correctness” of the answer—and 
whether or not the applicant was admitted to the 
voting lists—depended less upon soapy evidence than 
upon whether the applicant was acceptable to the judge 
on other grounds. Frequently, in parts of the South, 
registrants are asked to explicate complicated passages 
from the Constitution; unless they do this to the satis- 
faction of the election judges, they are denied the right 
to register. Of course, when a person appears who is 
acceptable to the judges, a simpler question will be 
asked—or, if the tough question is asked, any answer 
will be declared correct. 


HILE lax legislation makes many election 

\ \ frauds possible, it can by no means be held 

accountable for all the monkey business that 
transpires on election day. Dishonest votors, dishonest 
party workers, and dishonest election officials do the 
actual dirty work. 

Probably the most frequent fraud practiced by elec- 
tion officials themselves takes place when the voting is 
over and the ballots are being counted. Again, paper 
ballots, which must be counted one by one, offer the 
greatest temptation to tamperers. As the ballots are 
delivered to the counting-place, they must be unfolded 
and spread out on a table before being tallied. The 
natural way to flatten a folded ballot is to brush one’s 
hand across it. As he does this, an unscrupulous election 
official may quickly scan the ballot; if it displeases him 
he may surreptitiously deface it and thus insure that 
it will be thrown out. A favorite way of defacing a 
ballot—and a simp'e one—is for an official to conceal 
in his fingernail, under a ring, or in the palm of his hand 
a piece of graphite or a pencil stub. Brushing his hand 
across an offensive ballot, he can easily bring the pencil 
into play, causing the ballot to be discarded on grounds 
that it was marked in a way not prescribed by law. 

A less obvious but somewhat more interesting ex- 
ample of fraud perpetrated by election officials is one 
which sometimes occurs when there is reason to believe 
that an election will be challenged in the courts, and 
that the challenger has a pretty strong case. To prevent 
the case from coming to trial, election officials them- 
selves may destroy what the courts call the ‘sanctity 
of the ballot.’’ Although they have easy legal access to 
the impounded ballots following an election, they break 
into the room where the ballots are stored and steal one 
or two ballot boxes. They are careful to make the theft 
obvious by breaking a lock or disarranging the contents 
of the room. The courts, in such cases, are likely to rule 
that the sanctity of the ballot has been destroyed and 
that the challenge is no longer an issue on which the 
courts can rule. Either the election is declared invalid 


The dilly-dallier: A slow-moving official can do wonders 
in discouraging people from voting in “unfriendly’’ areas. 


and a re-election called for (a rare occurrence), or its 
result is allowed to stand. This form of fraud usually 
occurs after the count has been completed, so that it 
is clear who has won the election. 

Another technique that is used after the count has 
been made, but before the election is declared closed, 
is one called the ‘black satchel.” The black satchel is 
used to reverse an election result by introducing a large 
number of absentee ballots, which arrive at court- 
houses after the regular count is completed. There are 
a number of cases on record in which the results pub- 
lished in newspapers the morning after election day 
were changed after the absentee ballots had been 
tallied. The change, of course, may be perfectly legiti- 
mate; then again, it may not be. 

Fraud is difficult to prove in such cases. In one 
congressional election where fraud was known to have 
occurred, the Federal government, after investigating 
the matter, was unable to bring the issue to court— 
simply becase witnesses refused to take the stand and 
testify against the local authorities. Privately, the 
witnesses admitted that they knew that fraud had 
taken place. 


the elections clean by having both parties repre- 

sented in equal numbers at every polling place. 
This is usually a deterrent to the more flagrant forms 
of election fraud, but not always. In voting districts 
where one party is dominant, for instance, it often 
happens that the persons ostensibly representing the 
opposition party are actually in the employ of the 
dominant group. For convenience on such occasions as 
election day, the officials of the dominant party may 
have directed a few of their stalwarts to register as 
members of the opposition party. 

Where this easy device is impractical, there are still 
ways in which the vigilance of the opposition’s poll 
watchers can be dulled. In a burst of interparty har- 

Continued on page 22 


T many States, attempts have been made to keep 
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In detecting lung 
cancer, many specialists 
play a part. Among them 


The 
Pathologist 


In the X-ray (right) the lower left area of the 
patient’s chest is obscured. This opacity 

indicates to the doctor an abnormal 

condition which could be one of several things— 
including lung cancer. Cytopathologic examination 
of the patient’s sputum may give the answer. 


Photographs for The Johns Hopkins Magazine by Alan J. Bearden 


gist, though his work may have great significance 
in the diagnosis and treatment of their ills. The 
pathologist is the silent partner who listens to and ad- 
vises clinicians on many of the more difficult problems 
of medicine. Etymologically, the word pathology means 
the study of disease, and the pathologist’s main interest 
is in the cause, nature, and effects of disease. 
Pathology is a relatively new branch of medicine. In 
ancient times, people sought healing at the temples. In 
gratitude to the gods, many of them left sculptured 
forms at the altar representing such disorders as breast 
tumors, hernias, varicose veins, and obesity. Hip- 
pocrates (460-370 B.c.) might be called the first pa- 
thologist. Among his many medical achievements, he 
introduced the term cancer and founded the theory of 
body fluids or humoral pathology, which dealt a severe 
blow to the demonistic doctrines. Then came Aristotle, 
who originated zoology ; Celsus, who wrote the first text 
on special pathology; and Galen, whose writings domi- 
nated medical thinking for centuries to come. After 
more than a thousand years of virtually no medical 


| people visiting a hospital ever see the patholo- 


progress, the Renaissance occurred. In the eighteenth 
century Morgagni founded modern pathology with his 
correlation of the organic changes found at post mortem 
with clinical symptoms. The men who have subse- 
quently contributed to the evolution of pathology com- 
prise a gallery of some of the greatest names in the 
history of medicine. 

Despite the progress pathology has made, there re- 
main some shadowy and mysterious regions to explore. 
Of the five major groups into which diseases are di- 
vided—congenital anomalies, degeneration, inflamma- 
tions, physical disturbances, and tumors—the last is one 
of the most challenging and perplexing. The tumor is a 
mass of tissue which lives and grows independently of 
its surrounding structure and which usually has no 
physiological function. It may be benign and essen- 
tially harmless; or it may be malignant and cause death. 

One of the top three cancer killers of men is pul- 
monary or lung cancer. While it may occur at all ages, 
it is seen mostly beyond the age of 40. The tumor grows 
insidiously and may not be discovered until the cancer 
has spread through the body. Its cause is unknown. 


< The lung is a conical, spongy organ where blood is oxygenated. For reasons unknown it often is the host of a malignant tumor. 
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Cancer must be diagnosed early enough to stop its spread to 
other organs. Large-scale, routine examinations are needed 









HE greatest hope for the cure of lung cancer lies 
in early diagnosis. In most cases, however, the 






patient does not see a doctor until the symptoms 






appear. By this time the cancer cells have often spread 
beyond the lung, making the disease virtually incurable. 
In the pictures on this page, members of the Johns 








Hopkins Hospital staff demonstrate a technique, de- 
veloped by Dr. Warde B. Allan, director of the Hopkins 
chest clinic, for obtaining sputum for cytopathologic 
analysis. While a sputum-producing cough is commonly 
a symptom of lung cancer, it is often not present in the 
earliest stages of the disease. The significance of Dr. 
Allan’s technique is that sputum specimens can be 
obtained from a patient with no symptomatic cough 
without the use of the more complicated and _ time- 
consuming bronchoscopy. The patient simply sits down 






































and inhales sulphur dioxide from an aerosol spray which 
irritates his throat and lung membrane and makes him 
cough. The American Cancer Society is presently # tl 
sponsoring Dr. Allan’s research with his technique. If Jt 
it proves to be successful in early diagnosis of lung 





cancer (and the results so far are astonishingly good) 
the technique may become to lung cancer what the 
mobile chest X-ray unit is to tuberculosis. 

Once sputum has been obtained, it is microscopically 
examined by the cyto-pathologist. A patient with 





cancer of the lung usually has cancer cells in his 





sputum. If such cells are found, a series of tests are 





made to confirm the diagnosis and determine the can- 
cer’s nature and extent. 
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| Using a new technique developed at Johns Hopkins, 
a cyto technologist sprays sulphur dioxide 

as a patient inhales. The chemical will 

irritate the sensitive membrane of his throat 

and lungs, causing him to cough up sputum (right). 
The sputum, which may contain cancer cells, is 
sent to the cyto pathologist for microscopic 
examination. The aerosol spray gun is shown below. 
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h the cytopathology laboratory a specially trained 
rto-technologist receives the sputum and prepares 

veral smears for microscopic analysis. She 

ites the patient’s name and case number on each slide. 


A chemical bath ‘‘fixes” the sputum to the glass; then 
the technologist dips the slides into various 

dyes which stain portions of the cells with different 
colors, making them easier to see and identify. 


In her search for cancer the cyto-technologist examines each 
cell under the microscope and marks with ink spots the 
areas which are questionable. These are later checked by the 
cyto-pathologist when making his diagnosis. Such examination 
has proved quite effective in the detection of cancer. Above 
is a photomicrograph of a cancer cell which was coughed up 
in sputum. In the lower left corner are normal cells. At the 
upper right are blood cells. 








The cyto pathologist studies 
the slide and makes 

the diagnosis that 

the patient’s sputum 
contains cancer cells. 


Then he issues a positive 
report, confers with 

the patient’s physician, and 
urgently recommends a biopsy. 


For the most accurate diagnosis 


a biopsy of the tumor is taken 


HE term biopsy is a combination of the Greek words 

bio (life) and opsis (sight) and means a gross or 

microscopic examination of tissue removed during 
life. The biopsy remains the best single procedure in the 
diagnosis of cancer. The X-ray has told the doctor only 
that there is an abnormal condition in the lung. Sputum 
tests showed cancer cells present. The doctor now resorts 
to the bronchoscope, a metal tube equipped with a light, 
that enables him to see the mucous membrane as far down 
as the branch bronchi. The tumor which is shedding cancer 
cells can be seen where the bronchus joins the lung. A 
biopsy is taken with long, slender forceps and is sent to a 
surgical pathologist, who examines it in much the same 
way as the cyto-pathologist has analyzed sputum. A pos- 
itive report confirms the cyto-pathologist’s diagnosis that 
a malignant tumor is present. 

The crucial question now is, How far has the cancer 
spread? The surgeon determines this most accurately by 
entering the chest cavity and removing a lymph node from 
the hilus, where the bronchus and blood vessels enter the 
lung. The node is then rushed to surgical pathology, 
where it is quick-frozen and examined microscopically. 


While an assistant holds the patient’s head in a 
precise position, the examining doctor peers 
through a bronchoscope into the area 

of the branch bronchi. If he sees a tumor, he 

will try to get a biopsy for pathologic examination. 


DRAWING BY RANICE W. BIRCH DAVIS 
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The bronchoscopy has con- 
firmed that a malignant tumor 
is in the lung. The surgeon 
operates to determine 

whether cancer has spread 

and to halt it if possible. 


The surgical pathologist, in 
the striped shirt, watches 
as a lymph node is removed 
for analysis. In special 
cases he is present to advise 
the operating surgeon. 


Tissue in hand, an orderly 
(left) starts for the door. 
Below, he rushes the 


bottled lymph node to the 
surgical pathologist, 

who is waiting to perform 
the important frozen section. 














While the patient waits 
a ‘frozen section’ is done 


F necessity, the frozen section must be 
performed with speed and accuracy. The 
patient is lying on the operating table 

with a malignant tumor in his respiratory organs. 
He is under general anesthesia. His diaphragm is 
paralyzed with curare. Any delay involves a 
certain risk. A lymph node has been removed and 
must be carefully examined by the pathologist 
before the surgeon continues the operation. (A 
lymph node is taken because lung fluids filter past 
it, and cancer cells are most likely to spread to it 
first.) If the lymph node contains no cancer cells, 
the surgeon may assume that the cancer has been 
confined to the area of the tumor. By removing 
the entire lung and part of the bronchus, he can 
give the patient the best chance for recovery. 
If the lymph node does contain cancer cells, 
the surgeon is certain that the cancer cells have 
spread and, in all probability, have seeded them- 
selves in other organs. Removal of the lung in 
this case would only hinder the patient in his 
battle against the cancer which is overwhelm- 
ing him. Irradiation, alone or with surgery, may 
be attempted to destroy the spreading cancer. 
Its success depends largely on the type and loca- 
tion of the tumor. In the pictures at the right, 
a pathologist performs a frozen section and re- 
lays his crucial diagnosis to the waiting surgeon. 


The pathologist has quick-frozen the tissue so that it 
can be sliced for mounting on a glass slide. The 
microtone he is using shaves tissue from 

the lymph node about .0002 inch thick. 





Using a series of dyes and chemicals, the pathologist 
stains the tissue to make it more visible. 
Unfortunately, cancer cells cannot be 

identified by the color of stain which they absorb. 


Near the operating room a girl 
at a switchboard (left) takes 
the pathologist’s diagnosis and 
writes a report of it for the sur- 
geon. His question answered, 
the surgeon (right) removes the 
lung and sends it to pathology 
for further study (neat page). 





Still wearing his operating-room garb, the chief 
pathologist arrives in time to examine the 
lymph node and confirm the diagnosis. He 
agrees that there is no cancer in the tissue. 











Performing gross dissection, 
the pathologist cuts 

tissue from lymph nodes and 
the surgical margins of the 
lung. At the same time he 
dictates a description 

of the lung and tumor which is 
later typed into the record. 


A medical technologist _ re- 
ceives the tissue and prepares 
slides for microscopic study. 
Above, he eases onto a slide 

a slice of tissue that has 

been infiltrated with 

and embedded in paraffin. It 
will be dyed and studied 

by the surgical pathologist. 


After the operation, 
the final diagnosis 


HE only sure way to form an accurate prog- 
nosis after the removal of a malignant tumor 
is through histological diagnosis. The frozen 
section of a thin slice of a single lymph node was 
a fair indication to the surgeon that cancer had 
not spread to other tissue. The diseased lung is 
now in the hands of the pathologist, however, and 
he can microscopically examine other lymph nodes 
and the surgical margins of the lung. These areas 
are important because they are bridges to other 
tissue, which cancer cells would normally cross 
and infect. The pathologist will dissect the organ, 
have slides prepared by a medical technologist, 
examine the slides, and make his diagnosis. He 
will then know with certainty whether or not the 
cancer has spread beyond the immediate area of 
the tumor. His report will be sent to the patient’s 
physician, who will form a prognosis and have a 
reasonably good idea of what the patient’s chances 
are for complete cure. It will also be the basis 
for any further treatment. 
It has been said that the essence of pathology 
is a battle—a battle between man and a hostile 
environment. In his careful study of disease 


its origin, nature, growth, and effects on living 


tissue—the pathologist has provided man with vi- 
tal knowledge as a weapon in his war with disease. 


The pathologist (left) studies the slides of the surgical 
specimen. He is searching for variations in the tissue 
pattern which would be caused by the presence of cancer 
cells (above). Taking into consideration this tissue 
diagnosis and everything else he knows about the case, 
he writes his report. At the right, he confers with 
the chief surgical pathologist. Between them they reach 
a pathologic diagnosis which will enable the patient’s 
doctor to form a prognosis and plan further treatment. 
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HEN a physicist undertakes 

\\ an experiment requiring the 
use of a Van de Graaf generator, he 
likes to keep it running until all 
data is gathered—sometimes a mat- 
ter of days of continuous operation. 
Such marathon runs require some- 
one to be present at all times, not 
to work continuously but to make 
occasional adjustments of voltage or 
the current in the machine’s deflec- 
ting magnets. To relieve the experi- 
menter’s boredom, his friends are 
likely to drop in at odd hours. 

In the picture at the left, three 
fellow physicists have joined Ed- 
ward N. Shipley, a Johns Hopkins 
student interested in low-energy 
nuclear reactions, who is about to 
receive his PH.D. and become an 
instructor of physics at Northwest- 
ern. The time is 1:40 a.m.; the 
place is the 1 mev Van de Graaff 
room in Rowland Hall. To see what 
they are doing to while away the 
time, turn to the following page. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALAN J. BEARDEN 
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EINE KLEINE ... 


... Nachtmustk 


The center of early-morning attention of the four PH.D. candidates gathered 
in the Van de Graaff generator room is music: a transposed composition by 


| Mozart. Their interest is serious; they play and re-play a composition as 
| many as fifty times to get. it right. This fall, as three of the four get their 
| doctor’s degrees, the quartet will break up. Ed Shipley goes to Northwest- 
| ern, and Ron Tilley and By Brucker will take up positions which they have 


received on the physics faculty at Duke. 


Clarinets 

are assembled by By Brucker and Ron 
Tilley (above) in preparation 

for a past-midnight practice of 
chamber music. At the left, Steve 
Edwards adjusts his instrument. 


At 1:40 a. m. 

the musicmaking is well under way. 
Chairs are arranged so that Ed 
Shipley (in plaid shirt), running an 
experiment, can easily watch and 
adjust the beam of the Van de Graaff. 
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The color and excitement of the early days of a great 


hospital and medical school are in this new volume: 


The Johns Hopkins Hospital and 
The Johns Hopkins University 


School of Medicine: A Chronicle 
VOLUME IT: 1893-1905 


By ALAN M. CHESNEY, M.D. 


Dean Emeritus of the Medical Faculty at Johns Hopkins 





On October 1, 1893, fifteen men and three women became 
the first students in the Johns Hopkins University School 
of Medicine. Volume II of Dr. Chesney’s definitive history 
begins at this point, with the founding of the Medical School, 
and ends in 1905, with the resignation of the famed Dr. 
William Osler. These were important years for the new 
school and for medical education. 
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Monkey Business 
At The Polls 


Continued from page 5 


mony and good fellowship, an elec- 
tion judge from one party may invite his 
opposite number to join him in a 
friendly drink behind the polling place. 
This is a particularly inviting offer, 
since bars and taverns are traditionally 
closed on election day. If the effect of 
the alcohol alone is not sufficient, the 
lace his guest’s 
an ingredient 
be 


host liberally 
liquor with a laxative 
which the 
absent from his post for a good part of 


the time. 


may 


will cause imbiber to 


Temptation: A polling judge from one 
party generously invites the polling judge 
from the opposite party to step behind the 
poll for a drink. If he accepts the hospi- 
tality, the opposition man may find him 
self unaccountably woozy, or otherwise 
incapacitated, for the rest of the day. 


In some areas, the law provides that 
the majority party shall have two elec- 
tion officials at each poll, and the 
minority party only one. In the event 
of a challenge or a conflict over any 
matter pertaining to the conduct of the 
election, a majority vote of the election 
officials is binding. The minority man 
might as well stay home 

In at least one State, there exists the 
interesting custom of counting ballots 
even before the polling places close. Two 
groups of officials sit at each poll—one 
group a poll board, the other group a 
counting the counting 
board performs its function simulta- 
the poll 


board. Since 


neously with board—.e., 
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throughout the day—at almost any 
moment the drift of the election results 
can be ascertained, and a losing party 
or candidate has plenty of time to take 
remedial steps to avert defeat. And, 
although this might be denied, such a 
procedure as simultaneous counting 
often makes it possible for an election 
official to determine how a person has 
voted. 

Some election districts have long his- 
tories of favoring one particular party. 
When members of the opposite party 
control the election machinery, they 
can do all sorts of things to hold down 
the vote in such districts. They may put 
the polls in inconvenient locations— 
alleys, for instance—even when more 
accessible sites are available. They may 
select unpleasant spots to which many 
people will be reluctant to go. They may 
choose upstairs locations, thus discour- 
aging old persons and voters with 
physical infirmities. Or a judge may 
malinger: he may work with elaborate 
slowness, especially during rush periods 
when long lines of voters form at the 
polling place. In the face of such stalling, 
voters who are on their way to work or 
on their way home to dinner may give 
up in disgust—which was the election 
judge’s object. There is usually little 
that a judge representing the opposite 
party can do to prevent his opposite 
number from employing such tactics. 


| who are well-intentioned and 
scrupulous in every other phase of 
their lives often regard their fran- 
chise with casualness. Their lone votes, 
they feel, are so insignificant as to be 
valueless. Unlike professional _ politi- 
cians, they are unaware of the numerous 
cases on record where one vote per 
precinct could have spelled the differ- 
ence between a candidate’s victory and 
defeat. (In a recent New York guberna- 
torial election, for example, one vote in 
each of the State’s polling places could 
have reversed the election outcome.) 

In view of such casualness on the 
voter’s part—and remembering that 
the pro in politics is well aware of the 
power of a single vote—it is not sur- 
prising that voters are willing to stay 
away from the polls on election day, or 
trade their vote for a petty favor or a 
small price; nor is it startling that poli- 
ticians are happy to do favors or offer 
a dollar or a shot of whisky in exchange 
for a vote. 

Vying for the privilege of “buying” a 
citizen’s vote often leads to situations 


which would be amusing were they not 
so tragic. In a recent election in West 
Virginia, a diligent precinct worker 
spent many hours on election eve filling 
two-ounce medicine bottles with an 
86-proof beverage. He put the bottles 
in bread baskets and transported them 
to the polling place in a pickup truck. 
Parking nearby, he proceeded to hand 
out the bottles to voters approaching 
the polls. Perceiving the profound effect 
that this action was having on the 
voters, a worker from the opposition 
party went into action. Feigning drunk- 
enness, he lurched up to the truck, 
gleefully picked up several of the bottle- 
laden baskets, and heaved them into the 
Monongahela River. The State police 
had to be called to quell the small riot 
that ensued. 

Not only favors, but ignorance and 
fear, can play a big part in influencing 
votes. In places where there is a heavy 
concentration of poorly educated, polit- 
ically naive persons, voters can easily be 
led to believe that the way in which 
they vote can be checked by their em- 
ployers or by union officials. Instances 
of this can be found in the West, where 
migratory workers who have only re- 
cently become citizens are often con- 
vinced that they must vote as instructed 
or lose their jobs. In eastern mining 
districts, companies once bought votes 
with scrip expendable at the company 
stores. In other instances, employers 
denied their workers time off to vote, 
until laws were introduced to curb this 
practice. 


| not technically fraudu- 
lent, there are numerous practices de- 
signed to play upon the prejudices of 
voters. In a southern State, for example, 
the Democratic ticket is designated by 
a rooster, the symbol of white suprem- 
acy, while the Republican ticket is 
headed by a profile of Abraham Lincoln. 
In a New England State, the top of the 
Republican ticket is imprinted with a 
picture of a log cabin, whereas the top 
of the Democratic ticket bears a sketch 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

A voter’s traditional disregard for 
minor offices on the ballot provides the 
opportunity to employ another practice 
which, while not fraudulent, may foil 
the wishes of the electorate. In some 
jurisdictions, in order to split his vote 
between the candidates of two parties, 
the voter is required to place his X after 
the name of every candidate on the 
ballot. Unless he indicates his choice for 
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each office (the ballot may be extremely 
long), his ballot is discarded. Fre- 
quently, in such cases, the candidates 
for governor and senator are placed at 
the top of the ticket, followed by a long 
list of candidates for minor offices, such 
as surveyor, sheriff, and dog catcher. 
Then come the candidates for Congress. 
Rather than go through the whole 
tedious ballot in order to split their vote, 
most people choose the easy way out 
and place an X in only one box: the one 
at the top of the ballot which enables 
them to vote a straight party ticket. 
Also in the shadow area between 

fraud and legitimacy are the machina- 
tions which candidates go through in 
order to secure a favorable position for 
themselves on primary-election ballots. 
Usually, in primaries, the candidates for 
each office are listed alphabetically. He 
who is lucky enough to be placed at the 
top of a column is more likely to get 
the votes of casual voters than is the 
candidate in a lower spot on the ballot. 
Thus, in a two-column ballot arrange- 
ment, Candidate Jones would be ap- 
palled to learn that Candidates Doe and 
Smith have filed against him, for this 
would result in the following disadvan- 
tageous placement on the ballot: 

O Doe O Smith 

O Jones 
Jones, if he learns of this in time, may 
persuade a friend, Adams, to file as a 
candidate, thus bumping Jones into a 
better position and harming Smith and 
Doe: 

O Adams O Jones 

O Doe 0 Smith 
Whereupon Doe, to regain the advan- 
tage, may induce two of his friends, 
Bern and Best, to file, with this result: 

O Adams 0 Doe 

0 Bern O Jones 

0 Best 0 Smith 

The trick, of course, is to be the last 

person to act. Dummy candidates 
Adams, Bern, and Best, incidentally, 
once they have filed, will conduct no 
campaigns whatsoever; their names will 
never appear in newspaper headlines; 
and most voters can be expected to ig- 
nore them on election day. (Even so, 
Adams will get quite a few votes.) Doe, 
the only serious candidate who ended 
up in a top-of-column position, will get 
most of the casual votes. Sophisticated 
voters—a category which includes a few 
conscientious and disinterested citizens 
but which is probably dominated by 
professional politicians—will not be 
thrown off balance by the ballot- 
arrangement shenanigans, but will care- 
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fully vote according to their consciences 
or the dictates of their political leaders. 


M... PEOPLE feel that, while elec- 


tion frauds are possible when paper 
ballots are used, the introduction of 
voting machines makes dishonest prac- 
tices virtually impossible. Such people 
underestimate the ingenuity of the dis- 
honest politician. While voting machines 
make some forms of fraud obsolete, they 
open up new possibilities for chicanery. 

There are many ways of tampering 
with voting machines. One of the sim- 
plest is to jam them. Machines can be so 
adjusted, when they leave the ware- 
house in which they have been stored, 
as to make a jam on election day almost 
inevitable. Or they can be jammed by 
election judges or by voters themselves. 

The reason for jamming a machine is 
to prevent people from voting in those 
districts where the interested party 
does not want large numbers of persons 
to vote. A jammed machine can be 
fixed by a mechanic sent out from elec- 
tion headquarters; while he is en route, 
however, many voters will give up in 
disgust. It is hardly coincidence that 
most jammings occur during the morn- 
ing and evening rush hours, when the 
voters are in a hurry to get to their jobs 
or their families. Some officials explain 
innocently that naturally the jams occur 
in rush hours, because the poor machines 
are working so hard. 

When voting machines are first intro- 
duced in a community, there is an op- 
portunity for wholesale fraud. This is 
accomplished in a very simple way. 
Under the guise of instructing a voter 
in the use of the machine, an election 
judge may himself actually cast the 
vote. “You pull down the little levers 
like this,” he explains to the voter in 
friendly tones. ‘‘When you're finished, 
you pull back the big lever and open 
the curtains like this. [With this gesture, 
the judge’s selection is registered on the 
machine.] Now you try it,’’ he tells the 
voter. 

Although this happens most fre- 
quently when machines are making their 
first appearance in a voting district, it 
can also occur when new and uninstruct- 
ed voters turn up for the first time. 

When machines are prepared by elec- 
tion officials for a particular election, it 
is frequently necessary to “lock out” 
certain levers, because no candidate’s 
name appears under them. It is equally 
possible to impose a lockout over an 
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actual candidate’s name so that the 
voter is unable to pull down the lever for 
that candidate. Not knowing what the 
trouble is, he may give up in disgust and 
not report the condition to an election 
judge. 


| am that nothing has _hap- 


pened during the day to jam or other- 
wise foul the machine, there is still no 
guarantee that some kind of fraudulent 
practice will not take place. The most 
obvious fraud occurs after the polls 
close, when the election judges open the 
back of the machine to read the results 
of the election and transcribe them on 
report sheets. Ordinarily, the respective 
political parties have poll watchers 
present while this is going on. In large 
communities, however, where there may 





be hundreds of polling places, it is diffi- 
cult for the parties to have watchers in 
every poll. Even if they do, the process 
of taking down the numbers from the 
machine is such that one watcher cannot 
possibly conduct an adequate surveil- 
lance. When the back of the machine is 
opened and the numbers are read from 
the counters, there is nothing to prevent 
a fraudulent judge from reading the 
numbers incorrectly, if the poll watcher 
is concentrating his attention on the 
judge who is writing down the figures. 
If the watcher is standing at the ma- 
chine, reading the counters, he cannot 
keep an eye on the recorder who is 
writing down the figures on the report 
sheet. (Usually, a fraudulent judge 
simply reverses the figures on the 
counters, giving the winning figure to 
the loser and vice versa. Thus the totals 
come out to a plausible figure.) 

In some cities, such cheating is vir- 
tually impossible, due to election laws 
which have been designed to prevent it. 
In Baltimore, for instance, elections are 
not declared official on the basis of the 
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polling-place counts alone. A board of 
canvassers must check every machine 
before and after the election, and is 
accompanied in these checks by mem- 
bers of the public. Citizens interested in 
clean elections in their own communi- 
ties might do well to work for the 
adoption of similar procedures. Mean- 
while they might volunteer to serve 
their political parties as unpaid poll 
watchers; if they did not have to pay 
their workers, many party organizations 
would be able to prevent frauds which 
may now be perpetrated against them. 
A volunteer should be aware of fraudu- 
lent practices in order to be on the 
lookout for them; he must also be willing 
to stay at a polling place long after the 
poll has closed. 


VV... if most of these abus 


ended by better election laws, aren’t 
better laws adopted? A harsh and obvi- 
ous answer to this question is that it is 


es can be 





often to the interest of those who make 
the laws to keep the election rules as 
loose as possible. Such a severe indict- 
ment seems to be borne out by fact. 
The corruption is known to lawmakers; 
at nearly every session of State legisla- 
tures, tightened laws are suggested in 
order to crack down on it. The tightened 
laws rarely pass. One can only conclude 
that there are vested interests desirous 
of keeping the laws loose. 

This is not to suggest that nothing at 
all can be done. Unfortunately, however, 
most Americans assume that politics is, 
and always will be, full of vice and cor- 
ruption. If such is the case, it is in large 
measure the result of this attitude on 
the part of decent citizens. What they 
expect, they get. And by not wishing to 
dirty their own hands by participating 
in politics, they give the incumbents an 
unobstructed opportunity to continue 
their present practices. 

The answer can only be found in in 
creased political participation by citi- 
zens of integrity. Such citizens once 
considered politics one of their country’s 
most honorable professions, and they 
were proud to participate, even at the 
ward and precinct level. If more people 
would do so again—if they would only 
realize that by so doing they could 
quickly and with relative ease recapture 
politics from the second-raters who 
dominate much of it today—election 
frauds could largely be stamped out, 
and the quality of government sub- 
stantially improved. 
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At Johns Hopkins 


FROM OCTOBER 22 THROUGH NOVEMBER 30 


DRAMA AND POETRY 


Poerry Ferstivat—The Johns 


present a group of distinguished poets in 


readings of their works. Among them are 


Archibald MacLeish (Saturday, Nov. 8, 
at 10:30 a.m.), Yvor Winters (Saturday, 


Noy. 8, at 11:30 a.m.), Marianne Moore 
(Saturday, Nov. 8, at 3 p.m.), William< 


Carlos Williams (Saturday, Nov. 8, at 
4 p.m.), e. e. cummings (Sunday, Nov. 
9, at 2:30 p.m.), and Robert Frost (Sun- 
day, Nov. 9, at 3:30 p.m.). All readings 
will be in Shriver Hall and will be open 
to the public without charge. In connec 
tion with the Poetry Festival . 

Tue Percy GraeME TuRNBULL MeEMoRIAL 
Lectures will present R. P. Blackmur, 
speaking on “The Poetry of Edwin Muir” 
(Wednesday, Nov. 5, at 4:30 p.m.), Yvor 
Winters on “ Poetic Styles, Old and New” 
(Friday, Nov. 7, at 4:30 p.m.), Marianne 
Moore on “The Poetry of Dame Edith 
Sitwell” (Monday, Nov. 10, at 4:30 p.m.), 
and Mark Van Doren on “The Poetry 
of Thomas Hardy’? (Tuesday, Nov. 11, 
at 4:30 p.m.). All lectures will be in 
Shriver Hall, open to the public without 
charge. 

Mepea—The Johns Hopkins Playshop will 
present seven performances of Euripedes’ 
play. (Thursday through Sunday, Nov. 
6-9; Thursday, Nov. 13; Saturday and 
Sunday, Nov. 15 and 16; at 8:30 p.m. in 
the Playshop on the Homewood campus.) 


EXHIBITION 


From THirTEEN To Forty-Nine—An exhi- 
bition illustrating the territorial expansion 
of the United States, from 1783 to 1958. 
Open to the public without charge. (Ever- 
green House, 4545 N. Charles St., from 
2 to 5 p.m.) 


TELEVISION 


Jouns Hopkins Fire 7—The University’s 
network television program began _ its 
season in October. Following is the 
schedule for the next month: sunpay, 
oct. 26—“‘Profile on Poe,” with N. 
Bryllion Fagin; sunpay, Nov. 2— Games,”’ 
with Eliezer Naddor, assistant professor 
of industrial engineering; SUNDAY, Nov. 
9—“John Brown,” with C. Vann Wood- 
ward, professor of American _ history; 


Hopkins 
Writing Seminars, with the assistance of a 
grant from the Bollingen Foundation, will 
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SUNDAY, 
Dayton E. Carritt, associate professor of 
oceanography; SUNDAY, Nov. 23—Sur- 
veillance Science,” with Jack W. Gebhard, 


Nov. 16—‘Deep Ship,” with 


of the Applied Physics Laboratory; 
SUNDAY, Nov. 30—‘Whaling,”’ with 
Edouard A. Stackpole, curator of Mystic 
Seaport. (Originating in the studios of 
wsz-Tv, Baltimore, and broadcast over 
stations of the American Broadcasting 
Company network; check local newspapers 
for time of broadcast in your city.) 


MEDICAL MEETING 


Tue Jouns Hopkins MeEpIcAL AND SurRGI- 
caL Association will hold its biennial 
meeting on Friday and Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 27 and 28, 1959, in Baltimore. 


VARSITY SPORTS 


Note—No admission fee is charged at 
Johns Hopkins home athletic events, but an 
admission card is required. Persons who 
wish to attend games during the present 
university year may obtain a card without 
charge by sending a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to the Department of Physical 
Education, the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore 18, Maryland. Alumni of the 
University should address their requests for 
admission cards to the Alumni Relations 
Office, the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore 18, Maryland. 

Footsatt—Johns Hopkins vs. HAMPDEN- 
SYDNEY on Oct. 25 (Homewood Field at 
2 p.m.); RANDOLPH-MACON on Nov. 1 
(away); SWARTHMORE on Nov. 8 (away); 









DICKINSON on Nov. 15 (Homewood Field 
at 2 p.m.), and WESTERN MARYLAND on 
Nov. 22 (away). 

All games will be played on Saturdays. 

Cross Country—Johns Hopkins vs. DELA- 
WARE on Friday, Oct. 24 (Homewood 
at 4 p.m.); WASHINGTON and HAVERFORD 
on Saturday, Nov. 1 (at Chestertown); 
SWARTHMORE on Saturday, Nov. 8 (away); 
PENN MILITARY on Saturday, Nov. 15 
(Homewood at 2:30 p.m.), and the Mason- 
DIXON CHAMPIONSHIPS on Saturday, Nov. 
22 (at Bridgewater). 

Soccer—Johns Hopkins vs. FRANKLIN AND 
MARSHALL on Saturday, Oct. 25 (away); 
GETTYSBURG on Wednesday, Oct. 29 
(Homewood at 3 p.m.); DELAWARE on 
Saturday, Nov. 1 (away); WASHINGTON 
on Saturday, Nov. 8 (Homewood at 2 
p.m.); MARYLAND on Wednesday, Nov. 12 
(Homewood at 3 p.m.); DREXEL on Satur- 
day, Nov. 15 (Homewood at noon), and 
WESTERN MARYLAND on Saturday, Nov. 
22 (away). 


HOLIDAYS 


Cxiass Day—Undergraduate classes will be 
suspended for half a day in order to give 
students a chance to engage in the annual 
class competitions and festivities. (Friday, 
Nov. 21, at the Homewood campus.) 

THANKSGIVING—The Homewood Schools, 
including McCoy College, will recess for 
the holiday from Thursday, Nov. 27 
through Sunday, Nov. 30. The School of 
Medicine, School of Hygiene and Public 
Health, and School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies will suspend classes on 
Thursday, Nov. 27. 


ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


PirrspuRGH—Alumni in the Pittsburgh area 
will meet to hear Donald H. Andrews, 
professor of chemistry, speak on “Science, 
Space, and the Future.” (Thursday, Nov. 
20, at 6:30 p.m. at the Royal York Hotel; 
reservations may be made with John M. 
Grove.) 

Tue AnNvAL Rout Catt, the twelfth to be 
held at Johns Hopkins, is in full swing. 
Last year’s Roll Call had ten thousand 
participants, who contributed more than 
$230,000 to Johns Hopkins. This year’s 
Roll Call will end on January 1, and a 
check for the total amount contributed 
will be presented at the annual alumni 
banquet in February. 
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As mankind zooms into the atom age, our privately 


supported colleges and universities often lack funds 


to keep abreast .. . the billions needed to help fire 
the minds of men... to bring up leaders worthy 


of this age of inconceivable power. 
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